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The greatest pleasure of literature is to feel the 
truth, that in spite of huge distances in time and ap- 
parently impenetrable barries of language, the thoughts 
and emotions of all mankind can still be permanently 
expressed by great writers and understood by diligent 


and sympathetic readers. 


—Gilbert Highet 
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English for Our Epoch 


Lennox Grey 


The English Language Arts, Volume I of the Report of the 
Commission on the English Curriculum, Dora V. Smith, Di- 
rector. (N. Y.: Appleton Century-Crofts, 1952; 440 pp., probable 
price, $3.75 list; $2.25 to NCTE members.) 


Here is an epochal book. 


In the past seventeen years the National Council of Teachers 
{ of English has given us a remarkable series of forerunners: 


| An Experience Curriculum, edited by W. W. Hatfield, 1935. 
| A Correlated Curriculum, edited by Ruth Mary Weeks, 1936. 
, Conducting Experiences in English, edited by Angela M. 
Broening, 1939. 
Evaluating Instruction in Secondary School English, by 
Dora V. Smith, 1941. 
An Emerging Curriculum in English, edited by Max J. Herz- 
berg, 1946. 


This is an epochal culmination in many ways: 


(1) here for the first time we have a study on curriculum de- 
velopment in English from kindergarten through graduate 
school. 

(2) here the strong gathering forces of the past two decades in 
American education converge—‘“child growth and development” 
moving in from psychological research and upward from the 
elementary school; “areas of social living” proceeding from work 
of the Youth Commission, the Educational Policies Commission, 
and other groups; “modern linguistics and usage” with ingredi- 
ents from Jespersen, Bloomfield, Sapir, Leonard, Fries, Perrin, 
Pooley and others; “communication studies” stemming from col- 
lege and university research in many fields concerned with 
human symbolic processes, public opinion, communication media, 
particularly under wartime impetus; and always the cumula- 
tive force of long established literary research and criticism, 
touched by such newer forces as modern Humanities programs 
and American studies. 

(3) here we see the “arrival” of the concept of “language arts,” 
long knocking at the door as a broader term than English, 
moved into the substantive position. 

(4) here we see a remarkable fulfillment of coordinating vision 
and work of Dora V. Smith, the Director, traceable with clear 
continuity from her Instruction in English, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1932, through her Evaluating Instruction in English, 
reporting the New York State Regents’ Survey, through her 
Basic Aims for English Instruction assembling the views of 
many teachers of English in 1942, to the formation of the Cur- 
riculum Commission in 1945—with the memorable present result. 
(5) and here, when education has clicked round the wheel of 
“project method,” “activity centered” programs, “child-centered” 
programs, and “community-centered” programs, we find elements 
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from all of them now subordinated to the inescapable conclusion 
that the teacher is central too. One thinks of another school 
teacher’s words in Leaves of Grass: 
“The teaching is to the teacher, and comes 
back most to him.” 


There is nothing timid about this book. 


It firmly supports the NCTE resolution at Cincinnati that 
English teachers subscribe to the scientific rather than tradi- 
tionalistic approach to English grammar. This is the statement 
in Volume I, given as the “point of view of the contemporary 
linguist” : 

“Correctness in modern English usage is not determined by 

appeals to logic, etymology, or the traditions of earlier days. 

It cannot be determined by rules of ‘right’ and ‘wrong.’ It must 

be established by the needs of communication in every situation 

in which language is used.” (p. 278) 

It states firmly the basic premise of modern “communica- 
tion” studies, considered radical by many teachers ten years ago: 
“Among those not committed to the extremist positions [on 
communication] ... there is growing evidence of a rather con- 
siderable agreement on one objective. This is an objective which 
has grown in importance since the war as thoughtful people 
have more and more come to realize that clear communication 
is not only desirable in a democratic society but that it is 
essential if that society is to survive ... It may well turn out 
to be an objective which can and will bind together the hundreds 
of diverse courses throughout the country into a common enter- 

prise.” (p. 144) 

It accepts the “areas of living” way of thinking as con- 
trasted with the primarily topical, types, or period approaches, 
although these others may be useful as means if not ends: 

. The major purposes of American education are in general: 

(1) cultivation of satisfying and wholesome personal lives, 

(2) development of social sensitivity and effective participation 

in the life of the local community, the nation, and the world, 

and (3) preparation for vocational competence.” (pp. 6-7) 

And most forcefully it asserts, as First Principle, this 
“growth and development” position: 

“A curriculum based on sound scientific inquiry must therefore 

recognize that a set level of achievement and mastery of a 

single prescribed content for all individuals within a given grade 

are impossible of attainment and do violence to the facts of 

growth . . . Hence, the technique of curriculum-making here 

proposed differs from the old topical course in that it is not 

a listing of topics to be mastered, but an attempt to define 

maturing powers to be attained in thinking, speaking, listening, 

writing, and reading, and to relate them constantly to the prob- 

lems of living in a democracy today.” (pp. 13-15) 


All these—and much more in the volume—add up to saying 


that the Cerriculum Commission and its directors are very much 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Literature for Peace of Mind 


by Kathrine Koller* 

How can we attain peace of mind, and therefore happiness, 
in these times when we are harassed by taxes, threats, insecurity, 
wars and rumors of war, and the ensuing tensions? This present 
generation has been led to regard this nirvana of happiness as 
our constitutional right and it forgets that the only right which 
is guaranteed is the right of free pursuit. Happiness, or con- 
tentment, is a state of mind affected by our adjustment to our 
environment. Fundamentally, the problem lies within the in- 
dividual and the proper emphasis should fall not on the word 
environment but on the word adjustment. A neurotic woman 
once decided to take a trip around the world just to get away 
from it all. Her old and very discerning maid said to her, “Honey, 
what’s the use of all that travelling? Youse still gonna be with 
yourself.” We all know that contentment and peace of mind, like 
the Kingdom of God, are within us, but we would frequently like 
to escape from ourselves as well as from our environment. We 
attempt therefore to find our peace in the material world of food, 
clothing, cars and possessions. Advertising caters to this feeling: 
rest with a new mattress; escape in a new car. Every woman 
knows that she escapes momentarily with the aid of a new hat 
from the old self which she faces every day in her mirror. 

It seems a normal and proper thing to escape from that 
which is disturbing—from people to solitude, from solitude to 
activity, friends and companions—to bar, to club,—and to make 
these the forts against trouble. But we know there can be no 
peace of mind outside the mind, and we are well aware of our 
fears and present anxieties. The poet Auden has chosen a proper 
title when he called this the Age of Anxiety. What can con- 
tribute to the peace of mind essential to our survival to keep 
us from an emotional orgy of fear? There are many factors 
which play their part but I would speak for a few moments of 
the aid which literature offers if we will take it. 

In the first place, literature offers a way of escape from the 
problems of the moment. This escape is essential, justified and 
refreshing, although we recognize the temporary value. One who 
has learned to read and find pleasure in it—and the number does 
not seem to me to be increasing in spite of some educators’ en- 
couraging reports—finds a happy escape in detective stories. 
These are successful as escape literature because they place the 
least demands on the reader. He usually allies himself with the de- 
tective, Holmes, Watson, Nero Wolfe, Nat Goodwin, Mr. Pinker- 
ton, Mr. Crook, Dr. Primrose, or with the teller of the tale who 


*Chairman, Department of English, University of Rochester 
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comes out of danger unscathed. Rarely is the teller the villain— 
as in The Murder of Roger Ackroyd. The world of Raymond 
Chandler or a peaceful English village is not allied closely enough 
to most of us to carry any emotional connotations, the violence 
seems unreal (death on every page—no pain), and our emotions 
are never involved as they are in our every day experiences. The 
problem of the plot is solved with the cause of right (to which 
we have allied ourselves) triumphant. This is a comforting 
escape from the unsolved problems of our times in which right 
or law so often seems to be defeated or frustrated. The Costellos 
of this literature get their proper sentence. 


Historical novels, which are increasingly popular, have 
something of this same refreshing quality. Love and adventure 
with a happy ending allow us to escape into the character of the 
hero or heroine and fulfill the emotions and desires often un- 
fulfilled in our humdrum daily lives with their demands—bills 
to be paid, meals to prepare, dishes to wash, babies to change, 
office mates to be endured. The Secret Life of Walter Mitty is 
James Thurber’s touchingly honest and humorous portrait of 
all of us. 


Romance and love stories such as crowd the pages of 
women’s magazines often offer poor escape, for they provide a 
false picture of the contemporary world of love and marriage. 
Many a woman wakes up with a cold shock to the realization that 
she has allied herself for better or for worse not with a man of 
distinction found in advertising and love stories but with a very 
fallible human being whose ability to love her is his greatest 
claim to distinction—although she doesn’t know it. 


At its best, however, literature creates a world which we 
will accept as credible (even the willing suspension of disbelief 
makes the unreal believeable for the allotted span of the novel). 
In this world of the novelist you live for the time being absorbed 
in the events of other lives, concerned by their experiences and 
enlightened by their answers to life. The choice of your literature 
—novel, drama, poetry—depends on you. Your taste may be as 
catholic as you like—Jane Austen, Trollope, Proust. But only 
great literature can afford the best escape because, removed from 
troubles and discontent, you are truly absorbed in a rewarding 
participation of the life of another person in which the prob- 
lems are solved to your intellectual and emotional satisfaction. 
Since your own problems are never solved, you gain a vicarious 
escape and happiness in the solutions of others’ lives. 


But escape, even temporary, from the immediate tension 
of our lives affords only a brief respite, peace of mind for an 
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hour or an evening. In order to live in the world today we must 
come to terms with life, understand it with love, with toler- 
ance, with hope, perhaps with righteous wrath, and surely with 
a clear vision or right and wrong. My favorite definition of 
literature is this: literature is the exact expression of realized 
values. The author is a person with powers of expression who 
puts before us in concrete form and in the lives of his characters 
the values which he has realized through study and observation. 
In drama, poetry and fiction we see people in action and we are 
instructed as to their motives; we see clearly cause and effect; 
we learn how simple and how complex human behavior is. Within 
the space of two to three hours, three to five acts, the dramatist 
has presented a complex character like Hamlet who ponders 
every facet of the deed, yet cannot act, and when he acts acts 
from haste or passion. In Oedipus Rex we see the dreadful irony 
of a good king moving to his death in his determination to save 
his people. The self-knowledge of Lear, of Macbeth, of Roskolnikof 
in Crime and Punishment, of Rubishof in Darkness at Noon, of 
Willie Loman in Death of a Salesman, because in turn our self- 
knowledge, and the meaning of their lives is valuable in our 
understanding of others as well. The Bible, a rich collection of 
biographies and stories, reveals human experience in relation to 
the deepest of life’s problems. Job’s questions are still our ques- 
tions. ‘All human experience is essentially our experience, and 
that makes tragedy possible; it is also potentially our neighbor’s 
experience and that makes comedy possible’”’ (Daiches). 


The eccentrics such as Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Micawber, the 
neurotic in A Streetcar Named Desire, bring our humor and sym- 
pathy into focus. Subconscious hates and fears in Black Chiffon, 
the agonies of guilty souls in Ethan Frome, hate, courage, mean- 
ness and dignity as Faulkner shows them to us in /ntruder in the 
Dust, are part of the world to which we must make our adjust- 
ment.To know all is to forgive all. This is not given us in daily 
life—we know the man at the neighboring desk only a few hours 
of the day—but literature gives us the complete picture of a 
life, and we come away, wiser and sadder sometimes, but always 
enriched. As the story of a life is presented to us from beginning 
to end our comprehension of human experience is greatly en- 
larged. The thoughtful reader learns from the picture in liter- 
ature to interpret more wisely his own experience. A student 
came to me one time after reading Wordsworth’s poem Michael, 
that narrative of a father’s love and trust betrayed by a son, 
and said, “I could hardly bear that poem. But now I think I 
understand my own father a little better.” If you will permit a 
personal reminiscence, I can recall the summer after my senior 
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year in high school when I was reading Vanity Fair. I finished 
the book and went upstairs to my bedroom to cry, because sud- 
denly I knew that life was like that—not the protected lovely 
thing of my seventeen years’ experience, but just what Thackeray 
had drawn, with its weakness, its vanity, its vacuity, its 
ignorance, its betrayal, its innocence. After reading such a novel 
one can be hurt by life, but never surprised. After such knowl- 
edge, what forgiveness! Literature gives you vicarious experience 
which is essential to your understanding of the experience of 
your fellowmen; it illuminates the dark corners of the human 
heart and affords you comprehension and a deepened sympathy. 
It surrounds this illumination with emotion, which is an essential 
part of living with your fellows. 


Escape is for the moment and its peace is illusory; but for 
the peace of mind needful in your daily experience with your 
society, literature can give you the illumination which assists 
you to interpret the meaning of human behavior. 


There is still a third way in which I think literature can 
contribute to our peace of mind. We cannot escape life, we can- 
not retreat from it except through violent or desperate means. 
We can only live it. But living it with any degree of satisfaction 
means living with some purpose. This is perhaps the greatest 
contribution of the humanistic tradition, the belief that a good 
life is one of purposeful action; that lethargy can only lead to 
despair and discontent. When I ask a student, What do you 
want to be? and the answer comes back “Oh, I don’t know,” I 
feel a little sad—not at the diffidence or shyness, but at the 
purposelessness. (Fortunately, not all make this answer by any 
means.) The Renaissance believed in life as a proper mixture of 
contemplation and of action. Literature offers a source for con- 
templation and the ideas by which to direct our action. Some- 
times fiction and the drama present such problems which are 
related to behavior. The suicide of the hero in Graham Greene’s 
The Heart of the Matter aroused discussion of the rightness or 
wrongness of the deed and the value judgments behind behavior. 
But if we turn from belle-lettres to the wider classification of 
literature such as Matthew Arnold made—‘“the best that has 
been thought and said in the world”—we find ideas constantly 
direct our lives. 


Reread Jefferson to clear away the clouds which surround 
the issues of freedom. Read Henry Adams to quarrel with his 
defeatism, to ponder the validity of his prophecies concerning 
the future of the western world. I have been reading Samuel 
Johnson’s Rambler Essays and Rasselas—the necessary comple- 
ment to Boswell. Johnson’s wisdom encourages and delights me. 
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“This great law it is the business of every rational being to 
understand, that life may not pass away in an attempt to make 
contradictions consistent.” (Rambler 178) “Of the blessings set 
before you, make your choice and be content.” (Rasselas, chap. 
29) The Bible is another source of ideas which cut men’s hearts. 
“What does it profit a man if he gain the whole world or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

The knowledge of the world comes to us through books. 
“The images of men’s wits and knowledges,” said Francis 
Bacon, “remain in books, exempt from the wrongs of time and 
capable of perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly to be called 
images, because they generate still and cast their seeds in the 
minds of others, providing and causing infinite actions and 
opinions in succeeding ages.”’ Thus the ideas which we receive 
from books work within our own minds, producing new ideas as 
we adapt them to the conditions of our world. Present day com- 
munism may be a far cry from Das Kapital but no one can deny 
the generating force of that book in the minds and lives of 
millions of people. 

Serious scientists have found no peace of mind with the 
dreadful knowledge of the power they have released. Where can 
man learn how to use this force? The answers lie in the nature of 
the moral and ethical and social values which he has learned. 
Because literature in its narrowest and in its widest sense gives 
constant expression to ideas which determine man’s understand- 
ing of himself and his society, of the nature of his freedoms, his 
political heritage and his ethical standards, he can find in his 
reading that which can guide him in his course of action. 

The best books are to be studied and thought about. A good 
reader is an active participant; he shares with the characters or 
with the writer the problem presented. My greatest quarrel with 
television and radio is the development of passivity in the audi- 
ence, which half listens or sits half stupefied before the vision 
of lady wrestlers. Such passivity makes us easy victims of 
demagogues and dictators. We accept, we do not question. If 
such a day comes, we can never hope for peace of mind. I urge 
you to be active, intelligent readers. The marked book may be 
the despair of the librarian, but a good strong “Nuts” on the 
margin of the textbook makes me aware of a student who has 
quarrelled vigorously with the author. He may be wrong but he 
is not apathetic. 

Literature offers us ways of temporary escape from the 
immediate tensions, problems and fears of our day. Better still 
it illuminates for us the nature of our fellowmen and gives us 


a better knowledge of ourselves. In literature we find expression 
(Continued on page 16) 
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A New Approach to English Grammar 


Robert A. Hall, Jr.* 


“My students don’t know any grammar, even in English!” 
This wail comes to my ears almost daily, both from my colleagues 
in foreign language teaching and from those in English and 
other departments. In an educational system which demands that 
its students know how to identify parts of speech, describe 
sentence structure, and capitalize and punctuate their writings, 
this seems to be a parlous situation. 


Yet we are faced with a paradox: whenever, in an effort to 
remedy the students’ deficiencies, more emphasis is laid on 
“grammar,” our pupils normaliy end up knowing, not more, but 
less of what they are taught. When this point is reached, we 
might well re-examine our position, and see whether the learners 
are at fault, or rather what they are being taught and how it 
is taught them. 

We have long since ceased teaching the old Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy, or the ancient theories of the four “humors” in bodily 
constitution; yet only recently have some analysts of language 
begun to question whether our customary formulations of 
“orammar” may not, perhaps, be not only of the same vintage 
but of the same applicability to the facts as the doctrines of 
Ptolemy and Galen. Modern linguistic science has made it quite 
clear that this is the case; and our students make less than no 
headway in traditional “formal grammar,” not because they are 
stupid or incompetent, but because the grammar they are taught 
is insufficient and what there is of it is often inaccurate. 


At this point, the teacher has the right to ask: “Well, what 
should I teach, and what approach can I take in order to make 
the study of grammar really interesting and fruitful?” For the 
last few years, destructive criticism has outweighed re-analysis 
of English grammar, so that the would-be reformers have had 
little that was positive to offer, aside from scattered observations 
on individual points. The need for a coherent, systematic study 
of our linguistic structure has, however, at last been met in 
Prof. C. C. Fries’ The Structure of English: An Introduction to 
the Construction of English Sentences (New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1952). Professor Fries has been active for over three 
decades in re-orienting our attitudes towards language and our 
analysis of grammar, especially in his important work on moot 
points in usage, American English Grammar (NCTE Monograph 
no. 10, 1940). The Structure of English represents an extension 





*Assistant Professor of Linguistics, Cornell University 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Theater in the Round 


Russell F. Speirs* 


Of an empty building you can create a theatre about as 
swiftly as sunshine brings a mushroom out of the dark earth. 
We went down into the basement of our chapel, looked at the 
four pillars limiting a fifteen-foot-square area in the centre of the 
big room, and we said, “There it is.” And there it was. We put 
adjustable spotlights in the ceiling and hung other portable 
spots from a pipe batten we had placed between two of the 
pillars that outlined the acting area. We put folding chairs on 
the floor, on all four sides of the stage; and behind these, on 
platforms, we placed other chairs. Visibility was good. We had 
three diagonal entrance-ways for actors. Two of these led to 
doors that opened into other rooms; one led to a screen placed in 
another corner of what had become our theatre-in-the-round. And 
the work of creating a theatre out of a basement seemed almost 
as effortless as that of the sun calling up a mushroom. It was 
fun. 

But the fun was just beginning. For the director there was 
the job of working out action of a play so that the picture on 
stage would always be interesting, from four different points of 
vantage. Yes, looked at four ways, the stage picture had to be 
good. The director and the actors discovered new ways of putting 
on old plays. There was a more continuous flow of action than in 
the play in the theatre of but one imaginary wall, but the action 
was pleasing and meaningful. The Importance of Being Earnest, 
our first in-the-round venture, seemed like a natural for this 
new-old way of staging. Following a four-day run in Hamilton, 
the Wilde play was taken to Cazenovia where, in the college 
gymnasium (converted over-night into a theatre-in-the-round), 
it was looked at and applauded from four different directions. 

When we first thought of doing Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night 
we had qualms. But as rehearsals progressed, we lost our un- 
easiness; the in-the-round treatment seemed to be just what 
the play required. Emboldened by a second success, we attempted 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion. The result was gratifying. The 
scene changed from a jungle road to a place behind the Emperor’s 
box at the coliseum, then to a place within the arena, then back 
again to behind the Emperor’s box. Yet all this was as easy 
as a mushroom coming into being. There was no scenery to 
shift; there were few properties to move. 

Does this mean that the aspirin-makers are worried? Prob- 
ably not. Their spies must have informed them that there will 


*Director of Dramatics, Colgate University 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Extracurricular: Burden or Opportunity 
Clara B. Weir* 


What about the status of extra-curricular activities in our 
state? Do we as teachers, administrators, parents and citizens 
put any value on them? Is appreciation, if any, expressed in a 
spirit of cooperation or in financial or other tangible ways? 


In an attempt to discover part of the answers to the above, 
with particular reference to our field, a survey of the extra- 
curricular activities carried on by teachers of English and speech 
in the state (exclusive of New York City) was made in December 
1951. Over one hundred and twenty-five teachers of English, 
speech, social studies, language, library, etc., generously gave 
of their time to make it possible to get a picture of the trends 
in the state! 


Do we put a value on the extra-curricular? “Yes!” say the 
teachers with considerable vigor. They say it in words. They say 
it in deeds which involve much after-school time or giving up 
part of lunch-hour time. We know that the experience the young 
adolescent boy and girl gets from his participation in such activ- 
ities as the senior play, the one-act plays given in assembly or 
before some civic group, the radio program, the school paper, 
the annual, the prize speaking contest, etc., is something not to 
be gained in the routine class assignments, and in some instances 
far more valuable in personal growth and adjustment. We find 
that working with youth in these less formal groups is a re- 
warding experience. Even though it often demands more of our 
time and energy than it seems we can humanly bear, rather than 
give it up, we keep on with it. 


And “Yes!” say the administrators. Through the years in 
some schools these burdens have grown to be more than just 
an incidental activity. They have become a public relations arm 
of the administration. The teachers who have interest and ability 
in these areas have been called upon to assist in many community 
relations projects. With the arrival of the magnetic recorder a 
new educational and publicity device was available. Some ad- 
ministrators, anxious to convince the public that many phases of 
education were worth paying for, have enlisted the help of the 
high school English and speech teachers in the development of 
recorded programs for broadcast purposes. Such teachers have 
been relieved of some of their high school duties to develop pro- 





*Cazenovia Central School 


(1) The author wishes to thank all who helped her in making the survey, and hopes that 
the detailed results, documented by statistical material, can be published later this year. 
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grams and assist in recording them in the elementary schools as 
well as the high schools. Much of this work involves after-school 
time. 


And in some instances “Yes” say the parents, and the 
citizens of the community. In one day’s mail there were three 
dramatic contrasts. One from the north central part of the state 
outlined an in-school and after-school program that was far 
beyond the capacity of a human being with normal stamina. 
“What I regret most of all is the drain on my usual good spirits 
and enthusiasm,” she said in closing. She gets no remuneration 
beyond what the average classroom teacher gets. Another teacher 
from the western part of the state reported, “From the point of 
view of our administration it is the opinion that any extra- 
curricular activity beyond 35 or 40 minutes each day should 
receive pay. As a speech teacher I get nothing extra for assisting 
in contests such as The American Legion contest on the Constitu- 
tion, the ‘Voice of Democracy,’ ‘Bill of Rights,’ etc. The Board 
of Education, however, pays for the school paper, junior play, 
senior play, class advisor and yearbook advisor. Play, $100, Year- 
book, $300; School Paper, $200; Class Advisor, $100; and one 
extra free period during the teaching time, Coaching of one 
sport $300 to $600.” The third report was from the southeastern 
part of the state, telling how the Teachers Association had 
organized and presented a plan which had met with the approval 
of the administration. All after-school activities are treated alike. 
“Teachers who are required to perform 100-150 hours of ap- 
proved extra work during the year are placed on the special 
“X” schedule, which is $250 higher than the corresponding 
regular schedule. Before a teacher may be placed on an “X”’ 
schedule, evidence must be presented that his aggregate extra 
hours are in sizable blocks that will total at least 100. Teachers 
who perform 200 hours or more of approved extra work during 
the school year may receive $250 in additional salary upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent,” we find the school hand- 
book rules. This teacher further comments: “I think we have 
one of the most liberal arrangements in current practice and 
what is more, we have had it for at least four years. There are, of 
course, minor points in administration that the Teachers As- 
sociation considers each year as the system grows.” These are 
but two examples of the many revealed in the survey, where the 
citizens through the voice of the Board of Education have said 
that these things are worth paying for. 


“Money isn’t everything” we grandchildren of Emerson 
murmur, as we seek to count our compensations. “I am allowed 
to report at the beginning of the second period because I have 
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so many rehearsals at night,” a teacher happily reports. Others 
consider the freedom from a homeroom group a helpful adjust- 
ment from other burdens. Some report freedom from study 
halls, an additional free period a day, etc., as attempts to balance 
the after-school responsibilities. No matter how slight the ad- 
justment, there is with it a sense of being valued for efforts 
put forth. In some instances where there is no adjustment like 
those mentioned above, there is still a strong feeling of loyalty 
and pleasure in the added tasks, “Because of the attitude of the 
administration,” or “because of the students’ attitude,” or “be- 
cause of the appreciation of the community.” 


There is the reverse side of the coin, too. Some find little 
satisfaction and many causes for complaint. They report an 
in-school and after-school program of considerable magnitude 
with none of the compensations mentioned above. It is not sur- 
prising to find that many of these are in situations which are 
new or comparatively new to them, which would indicate a rather 
rapid turn-over in personnel. Dr. Harold Andrus in an un- 
published thesis (Cornell, A561, 1951) on “The Extent and 
Causes of Turnover Among Secondary-School Teachers in New 
York Central Schools for the Year 1948-1949” reports a number 
who found the extra-curricular burden too much for them and 
chose to move to other systems or occupations. 


We find, in general, that there is considerable evidence that 
the public has come to accept the importance of extra-curricular 
activities in the field of English and speech as well as other after- 
school activities. This is expressed in terms of adjustment in 
salary, bonus, time and subject matter and pupil load. It is 
expressed in the cooperative activities of the school and com- 
munity as well as in words of encouragement and appreciation. 
But those of us who know the inner joys of teaching find it most 
in our quiet observation of the growth of youth as we watch 
them learn to do by doing. 





COUNCIL MONOGRAPH 


Group Dynamics in an Idea-Centered Curriculum by Mary E. Holleran, 
East Junior High School, Binghamton, N. Y. Single copies 25c. An ap- 
proach to the work of the English class in terms of group activity and 
dynamics implemented by cooperative pupil-teacher-parent planning. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE MAY 2-3, 1952 
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ENGLISH FOR OUR EPOCH—Continued 


alive to major forces in American Education today, both within 
and outside “our field.” 


Many teachers will feel uneasy, unhappy, even rebellious 
with some of the points. Few will agree with all the positions 
that seem to be advocated, particularly since this single volume 
must state cases without all the qualifications of the later 
special Elementary, High School, and College volumes. How 
far upward the “child growth” concept can be pushed, for 
instance, will be much debated. But this is not a pattern cur- 
riculum to be followed—a fact that must be repeatedly under- 
scored. This is a statement of issues that must be considered in 
the making of any curriculum in the light of the best evidence 
available. The issues are here, like them or not. We must hope 
they will be really debated, not prejudiciously rejected or ac- 
cepted. 


Here, finally, the book may be epochal in either of two 
senses. If we do not face the issues it can become epochal in the 
sense of terminating an epoch,—as something past, as a twenty- 
year dream of doing the best we can for the individual student 
even in the midst of educational mass production—dreamed and 
done for. If it is faced, studied, tested, and if we work out 
answers that take full account of the issues, whether to accept, 
modify, seek something better, it can introduce a new and more 
vital epoch than any we have known in the sixty years since 
English became a required organized subject of study in Ameri- 
can schools. 


It should not be too hard to face. For no matter how new 
many of the considerations may seem, Volume I affirms, does not 
abandon, our oldest aims as teachers of English: 


“The teaching of the language arts attempts to develop in 
students the ability to think and to communicate in the English 
language and to understand the humanizing values of literature. 
Its goals are, in a word, the linguistic abilities and the aware- 
ness of the values of life which are required by the fully 
mature civilized human being.” (pp. 7-8) 





COUNCIL MONOGRAPH 


Making an Inexpensive Sound Film by Richard G. Decker, Mount 
Pleasant High School, Schenectady, N. Y. Single copies 25c. 

Describes a successful production which added continuous sound to 
amateur movies by means of a tape recorder. Offers comments on edu- 
cational values and suggestions as to applications. 
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LITERATURE FOR PEACE OF MIND—Continued 


of the ideas which give purpose to our actions and determine the 
philosophy of our behavior and state the values to which we 
hold. In action so motivated by emotions of greed and fear we 
find our peace of mind. Out of the tensions of our time we cry 
“What can I do about it?” and until we know what we believe 
should be done our actions are purposeless and vain. Peace comes 
only when, having the courage to do the right as we know it, we 
can act. 

Last of all and in its own way literature gives beauty and 
meaning to our daily experiences without which life would be 
barren indeed. The beauty of life, of sight and sound, are made 
clear to us. A very great novelist, Joseph Conrad, tried to define 
this power in these words: 

“To arrest, for the space of a breath, the hands busy about 
the work of the earth, and compel men entranced by the sight 
of distant goals to glance for a moment at the surrounding 
vision of form and colour, of sunshine and shadows; to make 
them pause for a look, for a sigh, for a smile—such is the aim, 
difficult and evanescent, and reserved only for a very few to 
achieve. But sometimes, by the deserving and fortunate, even 
that task is acomplished. And when it is accomplished—behold! 
—all the truth of life is there: a moment of vision, a sigh, a smile 
—and the return to an eternal rest.” 

And this, ladies and gentlemen, is the contribution which 
literature can make to the search for peace of mind which we 
all deeply desire in the midst of the tensions and conflicts of 
our times. 





Greetings, NCTE and NYSEC 


For the NCTE and the NYSEC to greet one another is a 
little like Zoroaster’s meeting himself in the garden, in 
Prometheus Unbound, wasn’t it? For we are one, and yet fortu- 
nately more than one, mirroring and also reinforcing one an- 
other, two ways, in our regional and national roles. 

The increasing strength of such mutual reinforcements in 
recent years is one of our very good signs, particularly as we 
English teachers give coordinated thought to the Curriculum 
Commission’s Volume I, made up of contributions from many 
regions—already forecast in two issues of your Record. 

May these meetings of ourselves prosper, in Syracuse in 
May, in Boston in November! 

Lennox Grey, 
President, NCTE 
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General Session Conference Speakers 











Lou La Brant 


Professor of English Education, School 
of Education, New York University 
Author of We Teach English, English 
in Common Learnings, Teaching of 
English in the Secondary School, Ex- 
perimenting Together — Librarian and 
Teacher of English, Evaluation of Free 
Reading in Grades Seven through Twelve, 
etc. 





Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


Author of Apples by Ocean, One-Horse 
Farm, Yankee Coast, Collected Poems, 
Mainstays of Maine, Portrait of an 
American, Lost Paradise, ete. 


Pierce Professor of English, Bowdoin 
College. 


Winner of the Pulitzer Prize in Poetry 
(1936) 
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ENGLISH FOR ALL A 
Designing a Curriculw 


of Our ' 





FRIDAY, MAY 2 - SATURDAY, MAY 3 





Program 


FRIDAY, MAY 2 


3:00 p. m.-11:00 p. m. 
Publishers’ Exhibits 


4:00 p. m.-5:00 p. m. 
Registration 


6:00 p. m.-7 :30 p. m. 
Registration 


7:30 p. m.-8:45 p. m. 
PANELS ORGANIZED BY LEVELS 
1. New Approaches in Elementary Language Arts 
2. Integrating the Language Arts in Junior High 
School 
The Twelfth Year of English 
Communication Skills (College Level) 
How to Prepare the Best English Teachers? 
Demonstration Lesson in Reading 


Pe > 


9:00 p. m. 
LENNOX GREY, Columbia University 
GREETINGS FROM NCTE 
HAROLD A. ANDERSON, Assistant Professor of 
Education University of Chicago 
ENGLISH FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 


10:15 p. m.-11:15 p. m. 


Informal social hour with your friends and the officers 
of the Council 





Publishers’ exhibits will be on dis 
COME AND BRING Y¢ 
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TE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
YONFERENCE 1952 


L AMERICAN YOUTH: 


tulum to Fit the Needs 
ur Time 





HOTEL SYRACUSE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Program 


SATURDAY, MAY 3 
9:00 a.m 
LOU LABRANT, Professor of English Education 
New York University 
LANGUAGE PROBLEMS OF TODAY’S 
STUDENT 
10:00 a. m. 
Business Meeting 


11:00 a. m.-12:30 p. m. 
PANELS ORGANIZED BY TOPICS 
1. What Shall we Do about Radio and Television? 
2. Individualization of Instruction for the Slow 
Learner and the Gifted 
Newer Methods in Teaching Composition 
What Shall We Teach about Literature? 
English as Guidance, Human Relations, and Good 
Mental Health 
The Use and Abuse of Textbooks 
The Contribution of English to the Education of 
Ail Students 
Oral Communication 


Oo ND RY 


1:00 p. m. 
Luncheon 
ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, Pierce Professor 
of English, Bowdoin College 


WHAT POEMS ARE MADE OF 


n display until 4:00 p. m. Saturday 
G YOUR COLLEAGUES 
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General Session Conference Speakers 


Lennox Grey 


President, 1952-53, National Council of 
Teachers of English 


Chairman, Department of the Teaching 
of English and Foreign Languages, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Editor, NCTE series of pamphlets on 
Communication 


Author of What Communication Means 
Today 


Educational Consultant, U. S. Army, 
19438; U. S. Navy, 1943-45; New York 
State Education Department, 1944-48. 








Harold A. Anderson 


Director of Student Teaching, University 
of Chicago 


President of the National Council of 
Teachers of English (1945) 

Member of the NCTE Commission on the 
English Curriculum 

Chairman of the National Committee on 
Teaching of Listening 

President of the National Commission on 
Research in English (1949-50) 


Member editorial board of The School 
Review 











or 
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1952 Conference Panels 


Some of the Speakers 


FRIDAY EVENING 


. THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Thomas R. Miller, Dean, Oswego State Teachers College, (Chairman) 


- INTEGRATING THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM IN JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Mary A. Kennedy, Assistant Superintendent, New York City 
(Chairman) 
Alice H. Schafer, Amherst Central School, Snyder: 
“The Place of the Language Arts in an Integrated Eighth 
Grade Program” 


Thomas Nevins, Principal, Junior High School, 35, Brooklyn: 
“The Middle Way” 


. THE TWELFTH YEAR OF ENGLISH 


George W. Norvell, Supervisor of English Education, State Educa- 
tion Department (Chairman) 
Harriet B. Lorence, Johnston High School: 
“Meeting the Needs of the College Preparatory and non- 
Preparatory Student” 
A. Barnett Langdale, Chairman, English Department, Erasmus 
Halil High School, Brooklyn: 
“The Twelfth Year of English: Crown of Wild Olives” 


- COMMUNICATION SKILLS—COLLEGE LEVEL 


Wright Thomas, Chairman, English Department, New York State 
Teachers College, Cortland (Chairman) 


Charles Adkins, Assistant Professor of English, Colgate University 


Seymour Eskow, Instructor, Communication Skills, New York Uni- 
versity Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica 


- HOW TO PREPARE THE BEST ENGLISH TEACHERS 


William T. Beauchamp, New York University Teachers College, 
Geneseo (Chairman) 
Arthur L. Bradford, Chairman, English Department, New York 
State University College for Teachers, Albany: 

“The Demands of the Situation” 
William P. Knode, Chairman, Department of English, New York 
State University Teachers College, Fredonia: 


“Preparing the English Teacher Today: The Essential Ob- 
jectives” 


DEMONSTRATION LESSON IN READING, AND PANEL DIS- 
CUSSION 
William D. Sheldon, Director, Reading Laboratory, Syracuse Uni- 
versity (Chairman) 
Demonstrating Teacher: Joseph C. Gainsburg, Principal, 
William Cowper Junior High School, Queens 
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SATURDAY MORNING 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION? 
Elizabeth J. Drake, Director of English, Binghamton (Chairman) 
Max U. Bildersee, Associate in Audio-Visual Education, State Edu- 
cation Department: 

“Let’s Ignore TV” 


. INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE SLOW AND 


GIFTED LEARNER 
David H. Moskowitz, Assistant Superintendent, New York City 
(Chairman) 
George E. Schlesser, Chairman, Education Department, Colgate Uni- 
versity: 
“Understanding and Guiding the Slow Learner in the Eng- 
lish Classroom” 
Charles R. Boothby, Port Chester High School: 
“The Forgotten Few” 


. NEWER METHODS IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 


Robert W. Rounds, New York State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta (Chairman) 
Richard K. Corbin, Chairman, English Department, Peekskill High 
School: 

“Words Without Thought” 
Margaret A. Nolan, Chairman, English Department, Forest Hills 
High School, New York City: 

“Words Without Thought” 


. WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT LITERATURE? 


Helene W. Hartley, Professor of Education, Syracuse University 
(Chairman) 
Isabel R. Mann, Troy High School: 

“What Literature Should we Read?” 


. ENGLISH AS GUIDANCE, AS HUMAN RELATIONS, AS GOOD 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Gertrude R. McGee, Board of Education, Buffalo: 
“The English Teacher and Guidance” 
Ellen E. Murphy, Vestal Central School: 
“English and Human Relations” 


. THE USE AND ABUSE OF TEXTBOOKS 


Mildred A. Dawson, Professor of Education, New York State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Fredonia (Chairman) 
J. C. Tressler, Jamaica Estates, New York City: 

“The Use and Abuse of Textbooks” 


. THE CONTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE ENGLISH TO THE EDUCA- 


TION OF ALL STUDENTS 
Martin B. Fried, New York State University College for Teachers, 
Buffalo (Chairman) 
Charles A. Brady, Chairman, English Department, Canisius College 
Beatrice D. Brown, Associate Professor of English, Harpur College: 
“Freshmen are People” 


. ORAL COMMUNICATION 


James P. Cavanaugh, President, New York State Speech Associa- 

tion (Chairman) 

Lester B. Parker, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester: 
“Let’s Teach Students to Talk” 
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The policy of the Council is to keep dues as low as possible, 
while maintaining a publication and annual Conference of the 
quality our members desire. During the past year, in the face 
of rising costs, we have made every effort to economize and 
operate within the budget. It has become clear, however, that 
we cannot publish the Record and pay our other operating costs 
on $1.00 dues. At its October business meeting, therefore, your 
Board of Directors voted unanimously to increase dues to $1.50, 
beginning with memberships for the year May 1952-May 1953. 

Strang Lawson, President 





PLEASE PRINT — GIVE ALL INFORMATION REQUESTED 


M Dues $1.50 

Tr. 4 

ize. Year Ending 

-_ ih aaa | | 
: Last Name Given Name Initial en 


Name of School 














City County 


Permanent Address 








City Zone State 


Type of School (underline): Elementary, Junior High, High, College, Special 
NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


LUNCHEON RESERVATION 


NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


1:00 p. m. SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1952 
HOTEL SYRACUSE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Speaker: Robert P. Tristram Coffin 








H. C. NEWTON 
Board of Education 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Do Not Write in this Space 
Order rec’d 
Tickets mailed 























Enclosed with this card please find for which please 
is eisihisteitiinictniisininiai tickets at $2.50 each. . 
Make checks payable to (| 
RICHARD K. CorRBIN, Treas. (Address) 





PLEASE CLIP AND RETURN THIS CARD BY APRIL 18—SEATS LIMITED—ONLY 750. 
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Editorial Notes and News 





Editor—Strang Lawson 


NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


ee 


Vol. II SPRING, 1952 No. 3 








1952 CONFERENCE. The richness of the program prepared by Dr. 
Joseph Mersand, our program chairman, is indicated in part by the advance 
information printed in this issue. Our principal speakers are men (and 
a woman) of national distinction, including both the current President 
and a past President of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Modestly withdrawn among the chairmen of panels is still another former 
President of the NCTE. Our Luncheon speaker is the third Pulitzer prize- 
winner to honor us at the closing event. 


* * * 


RESERVATIONS. We urge you to return promptly the hotel reserva- 
tion card which has probably already reached you; and the Luncheon 
reservation slip you will find in this issue. Demand for luncheon tickets is 
likely to exceed the supply, and we shall be able to accommodate only a 
small number by loudspeaker extension. 


* * * 


PUBLISHERS’ EXHIBITS. For us this is an innovation. Note, on the 
program, that ample time is being made available for everyone to see 
them, in addition to attending his choice of meetings. 


* * * 


WE ARE GRATEFUL to Lennox Grey, President of NCTE, both for 
participating in our Conference and for his article in this Record. In spite 
of the further delay in publication of Vol. I of the national Curriculum 
Commission’s Report, Dr. Grey gives you in this issue an unique pre-view. 


* * * 


AS IF THE LOT of the English teacher were not already hard enough! 
Now (see Robert A. Hall’s review of The Structure of English) we shall 
have to learn our grammar all over again. This is a revolutionary book. 
Let us have your responses to Professor Hall’s indictment that our teach- 
ing of grammar is antededulivan. 


* * * 


MONEY. Elsewhere in this issue you will see that our dues have had 
to be increased, and why. The promotion organization is now engaged in 
the 1952-53 membership campaign. We need your renewal, and many more 
new memberships. It will save you time at the Conference to be paid up in 
advance, and it will also help your officers to plan ahead for publications 
such as that of our own Curriculum Study, which was sampled in the 
Winter Record. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES. The program prepared by William T. 
Beauchamp and John H. Parry for the Geneseo Conference March 22 on 
“Articulation in English Instruction” is one of the most interesting we 
have seen. A panel of high school students evaluated the elementary 
program, a panel of college freshmen evaluated the high school program, 
a panel of college seniors did the same for the college program. 

The Chautauqua County Regional Conference will be held April 25. 

The Staten Island English Council Conference March 21 (in collabora- 
tion with Richmond County Teachers Association) included four panel 
discussions, an exhibition of teaching devices, and a talk by your President 
on “English in Relation to the Whole Curriculum.” Mrs. Anna M. Heine 
was the organizer. 

Your president-editor (who will be happy to pass on the presidential 
torch in May to another hand) also spoke at regional English Council 
meetings at Binghamton March 18 (on “High School English as it looks to 
a College Teacher”); at Rockland County March 24 (on “Obligations and 
Opportunities of the English Teacher”); at Westchester County March 25 
(on “English for What?”) We have inside information that these resounding 
titles reflect the same speech, only slightly disguised. 


* * * 


OTHER ENGLISH CONFERENCES. The topic of the New York Col- 
lege English Association Spring meeting at the University of Rochester 
April 5 was “Twentieth Century Approaches to Shakespeare.” 

William T. Beauchamp, Wright Thomas, and Strang Lawson are 
among New York State English Council members who attended the na- 
tional Conference on College Composition and Communication at Cleveland 
March 29. 


* * * 


ORCHIDS TO THE PROMOTION CHAIRMEN. We are proud of Sister 
Sylvia’s promotional organization and their 1885 memberships in the 
Council. They have set their sights on 2500 for 1952-53. Let’s help them 


realize this goal! 
* * * 


STATE ENGLISH GROUPS. The Council wishes to compile a roster of 
all organized English groups within the State. The president of any such 
organization—local, city, county, regional, or zone—is asked to send to 
your editor at Colgate University information concerning his group. Please 
fill out the following form and mail before April 25. 





ORGANIZED ENGLISH GROUPS 





ae ee eee ane ee eee rr aes 
Secretary ... 
IRAMPORE on ccscsecnscns 
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The English Teacher and Classroom Speech 
Lillian O’Connor* 


Many experienced teachers of English have worked out 
procedures for the improvement of speech in their classrooms. 
One of the best things to do is to locate as soon as possible all 
students whose speech is markedly different from the normal, 
or accepted, patterns. The easiest way to do this is to listen 
carefully for one kind of anomaly at a time. For example, un- 
usual vocal quality—heavy, continuous nasality, huskiness, 
hoarseness, high pitch, deep tone, inaudibility—can be the area 
for concentrated listening for one period of time. On another 
day distorted sounds—s, sh, ch, z, j (the sibilants), “w’’ for ‘1’ 
or “r’”’ (wun awong for run along), omissions of final consonants 
(d, t, k, g), substitutions (t, d or f for th, een for ing) can be 
looked for, or rather, listened for. Extreme rates of speaking 
(jerky, uneven, very fast, jumbled, repetitious) will manifest 
themselves in many English classes during the early days of a 
term. These should be noted by the teacher. When the variation 
in voice, sound, or rate is extreme, the teacher of English should 
refer all such cases to the speech teacher for specialized help. 
Early detection and prompt referral will facilitate the other 
work of the English class. 


Another procedure which the teacher of English will find 
helpful in improving classroom speech is one at which he is 
often adept. This is his own ability or gift for oral interpreta- 
tion. Effective reading by the teacher brings the masterpieces 
of literature to the students in a most dynamic way. Getting the 
meaning from a selection is made easier by effective reading. 
Moreover, effective oral interpretation presents an excellent 
model of correct speech for imitation. In this case, it is the listen- 
ing of the students which is to be emphasized. The standard of 
classroom speech can be raised noticeably—particularly in voice 
quality—when teachers of English read their favorite selections, 
both prose and poetry. 


Even the very new teacher will be able to plan a discussion 
of the need for correct phrasing and proper emphasis, the values 
of pausing before words, after words, and before and after 
certain words. The teacher himself will be in a position to 
illustrate the changes of pitch, rate, volume, and quality, which 
are important in making the meaning clear to the hearer. 





*Wadleigh High School, New York City. Former President, New York State Speech As- 
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Some classroom routines are helpful in improving the speech 
and communication skills of students. The simple rule that pupils 
stand when speaking and face the largest portion of the group 
will improve posture, carriage, poise, and dignity. In addition, 
it will increase mutual self-respect among the group. If students 
in certain areas of the room find it difficult to hear the speaker, 
they can make it known by raising their hands; then the speaker 
does something to help them to hear. It may be as simple as turn- 
ing slightly in another direction, or holding his head up so that 
his larynx is not cramped and his voice comes forth fuller and 
more resonant! The overall goal is, of course, easy and direct 
communication of an idea to everyone in the room—not just to 
the teacher. 


This brief summary is not intended as a limit to the many 
things which teachers of English can do to improve the speech 
of our students. It is intended more as an indication of the 
minimum which new teachers especially can use as a guide as 
they face their first thrilling moment in the classroom. To this 
minimum they will be able to add their own ideas as the years 
go on. As our world increasingly uses oral communication 
through mechanical devices such as radio, television, public ad- 
dress systems, etc., it will become increasingly important that 
all teachers consider the problem of classroom speech. English 
teachers will continue to work out procedures which will con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem. 
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Literature as Communication? 


Robert W. Rounds* 


The question mark in the title is intended to limit the pur- 
pose and extent of this paper. I am interested in raising the ques- 
tion, Should literature be taught as communication? In view 
of our present emphasis on language as communication, this 
seems to me a good question. I don’t intend to answer it. Rather, 


I’d like to pose further questions that seem to me related to the 
major one. 


If we teach literature as communication, how do we begin? 
Do we say to a student: “Here is a piece of literature. See what 
it says to you?” Or do we begin with the author and his world? 
Or does it depend on individual cireumstances—Shakespeare one 
way (or more) and Frost another? 


Another series of questions arises if we accept the principles 
of semantics. Words are symbols, not the things symbolized ; our 
concepts of meanings differ as our experiences differ; and our 
own individual meanings change from day to day. 





What is the effect of these semantic concepts on the author- 
reader relationship? Does it mean that each reader is bound to 
get a meaning different from that every other reader gets? 


Increase the author-reader relationship by one, adding the 
teacher. Should the reader (student) strive for the fullest under- 
standing possible in view of his own experience? Or should 
he strive for the understanding he thinks his teacher wants him 
to get? 


How about our position as teachers of literature in this 
triangular relationship? Do we know what we want our stu- 
dents to get from a piece of literature? Shall we reject their 
understandings if they conflict with ours? Shall we accept their 
understandings as logical outcomes of their previous experiences? 


In the previous paragraphs I have been thinking primarily 
of differences in understanding words. When authors use words 
emotionally or figuratively, the process of communication is 
even more complicated. I imagine most teachers of literature 
have encountered students’ “misinterpretation” of the word 
“snow” in Housman’s “Loveliest of Trees.” We have also heard 
the country-doctor-who-has-to-get-back-to-work interpretation of 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” What is our responsi- 
bility in such situations? What do we do when students get from 
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A Primer for College Freshmen 


Lila Kostick* 


The opening day of the fall semester, when autumn leaves splash the 
campus and autumn winds snap with excitement, is the most wonderful 
day of the academic year to me, for it is the day when I meet many new 
friends—my freshman students. 


Walking across the campus to my first class, I hear the hawkings for 
football tickets, concert series, and humor magazine subscriptions, and the 
shouts of recognition of old friends or new acquaintances, and I see crowds 
of young girls and boys milling around. It is easy to pick out the freshmen 
from among them: they are the ones who are clad in obviously new clothing 
and are clutching their program cards tightly. Some peer into doorways 
in a bewildered search for the name of the building where their first class 
will meet. Others hesitantly ask directions of students who appear to be 
upperclassmen but are actually fellow-freshmen who shake their heads 
and sigh, “Sorry. I’m a stranger here myself.” Still others forge ahead 
looking neither to the left nor right; they have consulted a map and know 
exactly where they are headed. I like to guess which ones will belong to me, 
which ones are looking for my classroom. In my imagination, I can picture 
my classroom—students settling down in chairs, sizing each other up, 
wondering what the instructor is like whose name is on their program 
cards opposite English 101—students eager to please, full of ebullience 
and new year’s resolutions. 


When I enter the classroom and greet them, I am invariably surprised 
to find that my imagination has hazed the fresh appearance of my fresh- 
men—their gleaming faces scrubbed with youthful vigor, their colorful 
raiment flaring the latest style edicts, and their shiny fountain pens waiting 
to be initiated into taking lecture notes. 


As I call the roll and try to match their names to soft whispers of 
“Here” and bold declarations of “Present,” I wonder about their past. I 
wonder how many have just finished an exhausting summer trying to save 
enough money for their college education, how many have been looking 
forward to coming all their lives, and how many have been forced into it 
by overambitious parents. I wonder how many were awarded the vine 
leaves in high school for being the “most popular,” the “wittiest,” the “most 
athletic,” or the “most vivacious.” And, although I am a comparatively 
young teacher still in my twenties, I envy them. I envy them all the rich 
experiences they will have, all the exciting worlds they will enter, the 
wisdom they may glimpse. I know that eventually some may not succeed in 
college for one reason or another, but at this precious moment when they 
are discovering what college is, they look capable of absorbing anything 
and capable of attaining anything. They are malleable, and I, as teacher 
and friend, am eager to help them beat not the dross so that they may 
be fashioned into cultured men and women. 


While I explain the purpose of English 101, their heads bob up and 
down, from my face to their notebooks, and their pens scratch down every 
word I am saying. As I start the first class discussion, I feel like a hostess 
who is greeting a varied assortment of guests. Some of the guests will 
advance towards me with outstretched hands and an air of friendliness. 
They will talk first. They will let me and everyone present know that they 
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are individuals who have charm and personality and a desire to profit from 
good company. They are the people whose names I will learn immediately. 
Other guests will tiptoe past me and try to cache themselves in obscure 
seats in the back part of the room. They will slouch down in their chairs, 
trying to avoid my glance. These are the people whose faces, when I meet 
them accidentally on the street, will haunt me and whose names will tease 
the tip of my tongue. They will gain nothing from their anonymity. How 
I wish I could tell them that all they need to meet me halfway in friend- 
ship is a volunteered word or phrase, not a high intelligence quotient! How 
I wish I could tell them that our relationship is not only intellectual but 
also social! 


After the ice has been broken, I like to see everyone talking freely, 
asserting herself (or himself), and questioning. Above all, questioning. Too 
often students are reluctant to ask questions because they are afraid that 
their classmates will think that they are stupid. They are wrong to think 
this. There are usually other students in the class who are equally shy 
about asking questions. Discussion is the catalyst for comprehension and, 
if it does take place, the instructor will assume that the material has been 
understood and may test the class on it later. Students who think that 
they will comprehend material by transcribing the instructor’s words ver- 
batim are depriving themselves of clarification. They are the ones who 
will write examination papers in which I see myself “mirrored in tin.” 


I like students who have intellectual curiosity. When I allude to books, 
ideas, or people that they have never heard of, I am always pleased to hear 
that some students have been stimulated enough to go to the library to 
investigate these allusions. Every bit of information that they garner will 
aid in making them scintillating conversationalists. 


There are also certain common courtesies that enhance the intellectual 
and social relationship between my students and me. Arriving on time 
to class is very important because tardy students who skid into the class- 
room and thud into a chair cause great commotion and disrupt the class 
discussion. 


Besides showing courtesy by arriving on time, students should leave 
the classroom gracefully. There are always a few bored souls who efficiently 
pile their books together five minutes before the period ends, screw the 
caps on their fountain pens, zip up their notebooks, and sit on the edge of 
their seats in ramrod silence, looking right through me while waiting for 
the bells to ring. They seem to defy me to make any worthwhile last- 
minute comments! How ironical their behavior is! Here they are, after 
years of dreaming, planning, and yearning, in college classes—here they 
are, hastening to leave! When the bells finally ring, they bolt from their 
seats like jet-propelled planes while the interested students linger to chat 
with me about the lesson. 


During the class period, courtesy is revealed in the manner in which 
students wait for their turns to speak instead of interrupting each other. 
Or it is revealed in their posture. Some students sprawl over chairs as if 
they were lounging in hammocks. Often they will be yawning because they 
have stayed up all night at a bull session. While I believe that bull sessions 
aid social development, I do not think that they should conflict too fre- 
quently with stimulating class discussions. Sometimes, instead of yawning 
mouths and sprawling legs, the classroom seems to consist of hunched over 
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backs with no heads. Where are the heads? They are bent over, close to 
the floor, searching for a knitting needle or ball of yarn that has fallen 
down, Even though I am a fairly good knitter myself, I find that knitting 
does divert some of my attention from whatever is being discused; there- 
fore, both I and my colleagues agree that students should leave their 
knitting at home. Attentive listening in class will definitely reduce outside 
study so that a student will have a minimum of cramming to do before 
examinations. Psychologists have proved that spaced learning (learning 
that takes place at regular intervals over a long period of time) is retained 
much more effectively than crammed learning. Students who cram their 
studying by swallowing benzedrine pills and coffee in order to stay up 
the night before an examination rarely retain what they have studied even 
a few hours after the examination is finished. When I ask these “crammers” 
a question that was included on an examination they had recently taken, 
I am often dismayed to hear them say, “Wait a minute while I look it 
up in my notebook.” Although I approve of the definition of an educated 
man as one “who knows where to look for information,” I disapprove of 
making the notebook, instead of the brain, the storehouse of all knowledge. 
There are some answers that should be known from memory or logical 
reasoning. 


When students are unprepared for a class discussion, I respect them 
much more if they will admit it rather than grope for an answer which, 
when they finally do sputter it out, is invariably incorrect. This wastes 
the time of both the class and the instructor. I am always aware that there 
are circumstances beyond their “date’s” control which occasionally account 
for lack of preparation. 


Besides being intellectual and social, our relationship is also aesthetic. 
At the beginning of the semester, students dress like manneqins, but as 
they become inured to college life, they dress more and more casually and, 
as a result, they appear less aesthetic to look at. Please do not misunder- 
stand my attitude towards casual clothes: I like them and I wear them 
myself. But, some of my students dress so casually that they look as if 
they were ready for any activity ranging from making mud pies to filling 
coal bins. Uncombed, dishevelled, they wear the same dirty dungarees and 
soiled sweaters day after day. Even the spring thaw, when women are 
supposed to doff their winter wardrobe and fat and men are supposed to 
let their fancies wander, leaves my students unaffected. Sometimes I feel 
like freshening up some of my freshmen by hanging them outside on a 
clothesline. 


Then, of course, there is the other extreme in dress—the super- 
sophisticate who slinks into class with her decolletage blouses or snug 
sweaters, her browning corsage of flowers from the dance she attended 
the night before, and her many jangling bracelets that announce her every 
movement. Sometimes she may be chewing gum vigorously, which is not 
too offensive during ordinary class periods but which becomes very an- 
noying during examination periods when people are working under tension. 


Just as neatness in dress is pleasing, so too is neatness in written as- 
signments. Often my students scribble papers that are more difficult to 
decipher than the calligraphy on the Rosetta Stone and I have to remind 
them that I am only an English teacher and not a cryptographer. If stu- 
dents cannot type, I advise them to learn even if it is by the “hunt and 
peck” method. A typed manuscript, carefully proofread and corrected, is 
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preferable to the most elegantly penned work because it is easier to read. 
A recent investigation found that typewritten papers received 5% higher 
grades than handwritten ones. Although I am sure that most instructors 
do not grade this way consciously, typewritten papers will put the in- 
structor in a pleasant mood because they are easier to read. 


Probably the most fruitful means of establishing rapport between my 
students and me is a private conference in my office or in the Student 
Union or Cafeteria. Students should feel free to visit their instructor, 
particularly if they are having difficulty with their studies or adjustment 
to college life. They should not feel that they are inconveniencing the in- 
structor; after all, that is what she is there for—to help the students in 
every manner possible. When students visit on their own initiative rather 
than because they have been summoned, I am impressed by their desire 
to improve themselves and I always remember it when I am evaluating their 
work. The only students that I do not enjoy helping are the tragedians 
who crash into my office one week before the final examination, indulge in 
the histrionics of smoothing their hair back from their furrowed brow, 
writhe their necks in agony, and groan, “What can I do to improve my 
grade?” 


There is only one word of caution about visiting an instructor’s office. 
If she is already in conference with some one, students should make their 
presence known and wait outside the office until they are called in. This 
will allow each student to have a personal and confidential visit. 


Since my office cubicle is rather bleak and unfriendly, I prefer in- 
formal conversations with my students over a cup of coffee in the cafeteria. 
The buzzing, homey atmosphere is conducive to conviviality. Here I have 
helped many solve the enigmas of library card catalogues and capricious 
hearts. 


Above all, in our relationship there is a mutual need for praise. Just 
as my students thrive on praise when they are trying to do excellent work, 
I, too, like it. Sincere praise will never be misinterpreted as “apple- 
polishing.” When a student tells me, or even writes me years later, that 
in some small measure I have enriched her life, I esteem this the highest 
award in my profession. For this is the reason why I and all instructors 
teach. 
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THEATER IN THE ROUND—Continued 


always be headaches in the theatre. The director, a specialist in 
perpetual motion, designing stage movement at once graceful and 
motivated, will contribute to the pill men’s prosperity. So will 
the actors. They are really in the round in the theatre-in-the- 
round. They must be aware of eyes from behind them as well as 
eyes from in front. When they feel holes being burned into their 
backs, they know that action is called for. But the real darling 
of the pill-makers is the wardrobe mistress. Any imperfection in 
a costume will set up a nasty wagging of tongues between acts. 
With actors close enough to first row customers to sit in their 
laps, and with aesthetic distance become a truant to the theatre, 
the wardrobe mistress must be a perfectionist. And yet, even 
though it is only the scene-builder who, sans aspirin, lies in 
clover, all who work in the round are pleasantly aware of a new 
freshness. 

And this new sparkle, plus the new intimacy (with all four 
walls removed), has pleased those persons who have come to 
look and appraise. Some of our most interested audiences were 
composed of students from high schools of a half dozen towns 
in this area. They saw Shakespeare in the round one year and 
came back the following year to see Shaw. 

We like our threatre-in-the-round too. With our chapel base- 
ment screaming so many years to be turned into a theatre, 
we're sorry that we remained deaf so long a time. If somewhere 
near you there’s a building or a room screaming for conversion, 
you would do well to listen. The demands made of you will not 
be great; the rewards for having listened will be. 





LITERATURE AS COMMUNICATION—Continued 


“Thanatopsis” a philosophy we think isn’t there? 

My final questions have to do with evaluation. When we ask 
students to read literature to see what happens to characters, 
we can check some points “objectively.” For example, we can 
ask them to underline the correct answer in the following: 
Mattie and Ethan (shot each other, killed Zeena, tried to commit 
suicide). We can determine several points in this manner. What 
have they to do with Mrs. Wharton’s communication to her 
reader? How can we measure a student’s understanding of that 
communication? What is more important, the degree to which 
a student approaches an arbitrary standard or his growth toward 
effective use of his own capacity? 

I have certainly not asked all the questions that will occur 
to my readers. Perhaps I have asked enough, however, to stimu- 
late some thinking on this subject. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR—Continued 


of his studies to syntactical phenomena, especially with regard 
to meaningful patterns in sentence-structure. 


Perhaps the most striking and important aspect of Fries’ 
work is its fundamentally new approach to syntax, based on the 
form rather than on the meaning of constructions. When our 
traditional grammar calls a sentence “a complete expression of 
a single thought, having a subject and a predicate,” or defines a 
noun as “the name of a person, place or thing,” it is using mean- 
ing almost exclusively as its criterion of definition. But isn’t 
Fire! a sentence? Or is blue (which is the “name” of a color) a 
noun? Meaning is quite inadequate as a basis for analysis; and 
Fries uses, instead, an approach in which he first identifies the 
various English parts of speech by the different positions in 
which they may occur. He wisely avoids the traditional names 
“noun,” “verb,” “preposition,” etc., and speaks only of four 
main classes of words, plus fifteen smaller groups of “function 
words,” which serve as clues to the grammatical function of 
other words. He then describes the structural patterns and 
meanings of sentences in terms of the parts of speech involved. 
As a result, Fries casts new light on many an old problem that 
has baffled both teachers and students, for instance the true 
significance of “subjects,” “objects,” and “modifiers,” as elements 
which derive their meaning from their position in the sentence. 


Space forbids further discussion in detail, to point out either 
the many excellent features of Fries’ presentation or the few 
respects in which it might perhaps be improved (e.g. greater 
emphasis on intonation and especially on stress as determinants 
of structural meaning). The important thing is that we now have 
an outline of English syntactical structure which can restore 
interest and usefulness to our teaching of grammar. 


Not that we can give our students this book itself, as a 
classroom text; its level of discussion, although not overly tech- 
nical, is far too abstract for the ordinary high school or even 
underclass college student. But every teacher of English in 
high school and college should have Fries’ The Structure of 
English and be thoroughly familiar with the analysis it presents. 
. As transmuted into classroom teaching, both directly through 
the teacher and indirectly through new texts based on its an- 
alysis, which may at last bear some relationship to the facts 
of language as it is spoken and written, Fries’ new book should 
be invaluable in revitalizing the (by now) well-nigh futile study 
of formal grammar and in making it something of real use to 
our students. 
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